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the pleasure of dining with Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull at
their home on Lake Avenue. The only other guest was
William J. Bryan, whom I had not met before. The lead-
ing issue in politics then was the free coinage of silver at
the ratio of sixteen to one. Mr. Bryan was an enthusias-
tic free-silver man and a firm believer hi the early triumph
of that doctrine. Trumbull was inclined to the same
belief, although less confident of its success. We had an
animated but friendly discussion of that question. Presi-
dent Cleveland had just called a special session of Con-
gress to repeal the Silver Purchasing Act then in force,
which was not a free-coinage law. I ventured to predict
to my table companions that the purchasing law would
be repealed and that no free-coinage law would be enacted
in place of it, either then or later. None of us imagined
that three years from that time Mr. Bryan himself would
be the nominee of the Democratic party for President of
the United States, on that issue. TrumbulPs geniality
and cordiality at this meeting were a joy to his guests.
Our conversation, ranging over a period of nearly forty
years, filled two delightful hours. He was then eighty
years of age, but in vigor of mind and body I did not
notice any change in him. We parted, not knowing that
we should not meet again.

Trumbull's next appearance on the public stage was in
the case of Eugene V. Debs, who is still with us as a per-
petual candidate of the Socialistic party for President.
In 1894 he was president of an organization of railway
employees known as the American Railway Union. In
the month of May a dispute arose between the Pullman
Palace Car Company and its employees in reference to
the rate of wages, which resulted in a strike. Debs and
his fellow officers of the Railway Union, for the purpose
of compelling the Pullman Company to yield to thespotism for the last
